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The Society of Friends, in its history, principles and 
practices, has ever merited public notice; and it has 
also received a fuU share of the confidence, and admirs^ 
tion of christian observers. Its present condition is an 
interesting and instructive one ; and it is the design of 
the writer to present a view of it, which the reader may 
examine from a novel position. For it is true, that 
while the quaker controversies of the present genera- 
tion have been expressive of a revolutionary spirit in 
their midst, which all must have noticed ; but little has 
been written, or publicly said concerning them, by per- 
sons outside of their own community. 

But it is due to the cause of Christianity, that their 
relation to other christian professors should be exr 
amined ; and that a record of it, however humble, should 
be made in the annals of our time. It is also due to 
them, as a large and respectable portion of the family 
of protestant religionists, that they should have an 



opportunity of seeing themselves, as others see them. 
We invite them, therefore, to an honest perusal of these 
pages, trusting, that while they may serve to enlighten 
others, they may also carry home to the Society of 
Friends some important truths, the remembrance of 
which, will do no harm. And here, we must ask indul- 
gence for the imperfection of our record. Truth is the 
object we have in view; but our means of stating it in 
detail, are imperfect, while our ability to do so, is far 
below our desire. 

Two hundred years ago, there was but one Society of 
Friends. Since then, there have been several, claiming 
the same origin, resting on the same authorities, and 
worshiping in the same manner. In our day, there are 
at least two, to which particular reference wiU be made, 
—the others receiving a passing notice. We scarcely 
know how i^ distinliish them! as they each clai^ 
one source and adhere to a similar title, while we wish 
to avoid distinctions, which they themselves reject. 

The community are apt to designate the larger part of 
the quaker family, as Hicksites ; and however appropri- 
ate this may be considered, we shall not employ it, 
because they do not acknowledge it ; and as we wish 
them to listen to us without prejudice, we shall not 
offend them by an unwelcome name. The minority, 
who also adhere to the name of Friends, are generally 
known as Orthodox ; and as this is not rejected by them, 
but has been* already assumed, it will not, we trust, be 
received from this humble source, as invidious. 

We shall, therefore, consider the Friends, and Ortho- 
dox Friends, — their differences, and respective claims 
to the title and doctrines of their fathers, and their 
allegiance to acknowledged orthodoxy, or heterodoxy. 



What is meant by these terms ? 

Orthodoxy means soundness of faith ; but to define 
what is sound, or true to believe, there must be a recog- 
nized standard, and an admitted interpretation of it ; at 
least so far as necessary doctrine is concerned. .The 
world of Christendom is divided into two great parties, 
orthodox, and heterodox. Public opinion has drawn 
the line between them, and each admits it. 

Orthodoxically, the Bible is believed in, as a written 
revelation of the will of God to man, and the things 
thus revealed, are believed, whether comprehended by 
human judgment, or not. The doctrines that are taught 
by this book, and which the christian world have re- 
ceived as sound, are too well known to need repetition 
here. Suffice it to say, that the Church of England 
embodies in her creed, the essential elements of orthodox 
faith ; and so do many other churches, which are generally 
known as evangelical. 

Heterodoxy means directly the opposite to orthodoxy. 
Those church organizations are considered unsound in 
the faith, who reject the chief doctrines of the so-caUed 
evangelical churches. We do not assert that they are so; 
but that they are ranked as heterodox according to the 
common definition of the term, in which sense we shall 
use it. Among these are classed Unitarians^ Univer- 
salists, &c. This explanation furnishes the christian 
reader with an understanding of the terms to be emr 
ployed in this inquiry. 

THE ORIGIN OP QUAKERISM. 

In the year 1644, there arose from the little parish 
of Drayton, in Leicestershire, England, the first great 
master of the sect. He was reared in the midst of the 



forms of the mother church ; but he saw that hex cere- 
monials failed to satisfy the spiritual hunger of the 
people, and his desire was for a more substantial^ and 
comforting religion. He determined for himself, to 
throw aside the wearisome yoke, and seek for another 
revelation, that should bring the peaceful witness to his 
own heart, of his acceptance with God. And we find 
him alone, in the midst of a darkened, and gainsaying 
people, declaring, " The Lord opened to me, by his in- 
visible power, how that every man was enlightened by 
the Divine light of Christ. This I saw in the pure 
openings of the Light, without the help of any man ; 
neither did I then know where to find it in the Scriptures ; 
thauffh aftertoardsy searching the Scriptures^ I found itr — 
Journal, vol. i. ]^. 89. 

He was a simple-minded, earnest, bold man ; and these 
were the very elements of character, that were needed 
for the emergency of the period we are now considering. 
It was a time of gross darkness ! And having seen the 
light himself, which shined in upon his own soul, inde^ 
pendently of any external instrumentality, "he went 
about" exhorting the people to " mind the light." He 
had not found it in the rituals and observances of the 
temple service — ^it came not to him from without — Whence 
his mis^on was, to call others to the "light within/' 
It was a wonderful demand to make, in the face of a 
powerful priesthood, and a church-ridden government. 
And yet, many followers were won over to the doctrine ; 
so that Fox himself says, in his peculiar style, " The 
truth sprang up first to us, so as to be a people to the 
Lord in Leicestershire in 1644." — Journal^ vol. ii. p. 465. 

He did not reject the Bible, but made it secondary to 
the " Light." He found it in the Scriptures, after he 



saw it in its " pure openings" upon his mind. His sim- 
ple creed was, "mind the light;" and this constituted his 
"heterodoxy." For this, he and his people, suffered 
persecutions most severe. 

What was the true import of this creed ? 

Fox did not say that the "light" would lead all men to 
be quakers, or even cause them to forsake their forms ; but 
that it would lead all who were governed by it, away 
from a dependence upon any thing, but itself. This is 
quakerism; — ^it is all of it, that is essentially character- 
istic in doctrine. The proclamation of this simple idea, 
and the consistent adherence to it, of the few who 
gathered about Fox, in, and around his native place, 
was a new era in christian history, of which the world 
will do well to take note. It was a discovery in religion 
that simplified the faith of the faithful, and at the same 
time, thrust a rebuke at the mere traditional ceremonies, 
which for ages, had beclouded the human intellect. In 
twelve years from the origin of this sect, there were 
twenty-five ministers in the field ; and in the language of 
their first apostle, " multitudes were convinced." With 
such a home-force, they began to labor elsewhere in the 
kingdom ; and sent their missionaries to Wales, and Scot- 
land, to Europe, the isles of the sea, and to the new 
world in the west. 

In 1656 the first quaker emigrants settled in New 
England; and no sooner did they preach their simple 
doctrine, than they were imprisoned, and slain for their 
heresy. It cannot be controverted that many things 
were done by Fox, which his followers imitated, that 
were indiscreet, and laid them open to the charge of 
enthusiasm ; but the fervency of a new conversion, and 
the notoriety of leadership in a novel religious theory, 



may account for any impropriety or infirmity of judg- 
ment ; their heterodoxy however consisted, not in their 
indiscretion, but in their controversy with established 
dogmas. 

The religion of the day was a formal one. The new 
sect adopted the simplest of all forms, to wit, silent, 
meditative worship. 

It was fashionable to assemble in costly "steeple- 
houses," and to perform a ceremonial temple-sfervice ; 
they worshiped in the humblest houses, and under the 
shade of the forest. 

Priests were paid to make sacrifices, and prayers, for 
the people; but Fox and his adherents, testified against 
them, and professed to speak only as the " Spirit gave 
utterance." 

The people uncovered the head in church, and before 
the dignitaries of the earth ; but these reformers, wor- 
shiped with their hats on, and uncovered not to their 
fellow-men. 

The sacraments of the churches, they refused to accept, 
daiimng to possess the spiritual essence, which these 
signify. Neither would they observe " days and times," 
declaring that every day is the Lord's. 

These were some of the pecvMarities of the sect ; they 
claimed to receive them by the illumination of the divine 
light; taking that^ and not the Scriptures, for their guide. 

Having now planted themselves in different parts of 
the world, and tested the vitality of their first principles, 
it becomes us briefly to inquire, what was their bond of 
union. Denying church authority, each man being his 
own interpreter of the manifestations of the light withiu 
him — how did they come to unite upon a form of church 
government, that should not conflict with individual con- 



victions and rights ? They could not cany on their mis- 
sionary work without agreeing upon some order ; neither 
could they be certain to act harmoniously among them- 
selves, without a discipline. Hence we see them adopt- 
ing a code of rules, intended to regulate thieir out- 
ward lives, and to express their peculiar " testimonies" 
against a corrupt priesthood, the practice of war, oaths, 
&c., as weU as to institute, and classify, their different * 
' meetings. So far as doctrine is concerned, their discip- 
line announces nothing beyond the simple assertion of 
their belief in the* Holy Scriptures, and the narration 
therein given, of the miraculous conception, birth, li^e, 
death, and ascension of Jesus Christ. It does not define, 
or explain the doctrine, but declares only its assent to 
the record ; leaving each member to interpret it, according 
to the light within him. Hence there were different 
views entertained by the Fathers, on this subject, and at 
different times in the experience of individuals, we find 
apparently conflicting opinions. They required agreement 
upon nothing, but the great comer-stone of their faith, 
" the aU-sufficiency of the Divine light." In this they 
^were fixed. It shone out prominently in the fervency 
of Fox, the learning of Penn, the logic of Barclay, and 
the eloquence of Pennington. It was their *^one idea;" 
their only security in this life, and only hope for the 
life to come ; and we should like to see the member of 
the Society of Friends, or of any faction of it, at this day, 
who would risk his title to quakerism, by an attempt 
to controvert this statement ; for it may be seen as the 
great under-stratum of the entire history of the sect, ^ 
from its rise, till the present time. 

While it is true, that their discipline contains a remark- 
able code of rogulations, which reflect great credit upon 
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it9 authors, it is not without its errors ; and we cannot 
in justice award to it, the merit it deserves, without bring- 
ing to view its prominent defects. Perhaps the first of 
these is its exclusiveness — claiming to be apostolic in 
spirit, and form, it disallows members to worship with 
other professors, who dissented also from the " cumbrous 
establishment," during the same revival period; pro- 
•hibits intermarriages with others, and estabUshes a here- 
ditary right in children of parents who are members, to 
the church, which fosters the very traditional religion 
they profess to oppose ; while it does not require the 
" new birth" to open to the understanding and heart, the 
true, and living way; and though it is a most admirable 
arrangement for the continuance and growth of the sect, 
that it has stifled the missionary spirit of the society, 
and crippled its energies for converting the world, there 
can be no doubt. 

The discipline also establishes a " select" ecclesiastical 
order, the private meetings of which, laymen are not 
permitted to attend, and the proceedings of which, are 
not made known. This order is composed exclusively 
of ministers, and elders, to whom is entrusted the autho- 
rity of approving, or in more appropriate terms, ordain- 
ing, the ministry. 

THE FIRST DIVISION, 

. Twenty years had not passed away, before the peace- 
ful young church was visited with its first reverse. It 
had borne the opprobrium of a disbelieving world, and 
endured the persecutions of ecclesiastical and civil au- 
thority, and had prospered stUl; but its own courts were 
now to be disturbed by the tones of discord among the 
brethren themselves. There appeared one in their midst, 
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who declared himself more enlightened than Fox, and 
asserted it to be a useless ceremony, to stand, and uncover 
the head, in time of public prayer ; which act of insubordi- 
nation. Fox himself declared to be " an evil and uncomely 
practice." He was guilty also of the " extravagancy" of 
letting his beard grow, and declared the attendance upon 
meetings for worship, a mere form. In all this, he claimed 
the guidance of the Divine light — ^and why should he not? 
The "light,^' according to the quaker doctrine, was the 
only rule of individual conduct ; and while the question 
of the Atonement, the Trinity, &c., were left open for 
men to interpret according to its manifestation within 
them ; in these matters, the church assumed the judge- 
ship, and thus became the oracle by which it was to be 
declared, whether this, or that opinion, was in accordance 
with the "Hght of truth." 

Perrot left his native land, and visited Rome, to pro- 
claim against Papacy; was imprisoned by order of the 
Pope, and suffered much in his confinement. After- 
wards he came to America, and found many adherents ; 
so that the parent society in some parts, was scattered, 
and its usefulness greatly impaired. History does not 
inform us, to what extent this division prevailed, but it 
seems especially to have devastated the society in Vir- 
ginia ; so much so, that ministers from England, among 
whom were John Burnyeat, William Edmundson, and 
even Fox himself, visited, and labored among them, to 
restore them again to the fold; the result of which 
effort is reported to have been, that many had "grown 
up to a degree of their former zeal and tenderness." — 
Journal of «/". Burnyeat. . 

Such was the first division, — ^not on the ground of doc- 
trine, but simply that of disobedience to a mere conven- 
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tional arrangement, which was the result of private 
judgment, founded upon the offender's apparently honest 
perception of the light within. 

THE SECOND DIVISION. 

The second controversy, was owing to the defection of 
Geo. Keith, and was a cause of painful interest to the 
infant society in America. Keith came out from the 
Presbyterian church in Scotland ; he was a learned man, 
and possessed superior abilities for composition, and was 
prominent, and popular as a minister. He was asso- 
ciated with Penn, Whitehead, and Crisp, in 1674, in a 
disputation with the Biaptists ; and afterwards he assisted 
Barclay in his defence against the students of Aberdeen. 
He was also the author of numerous works, in support 
of the doctrines of the society, and traveled with Penn, 
and Barclay, on a gospel mission to the Netherlands. 
He left England for the new world, about the year 
1684, and was employed to run the boundary line be- 
tween East and West Jersey; and in 1689, he became 
head master of the first Grammar School, that was es- 
tablished in Philadelphia. These facts are stated to 
show that he was a man, not only of high religious 
standing in the church, but of unusual literary attaih- 
ments. During these various engagements, he continued 
his labors as a minister, to the provinces generally, and 
finding as he thought, the necessity for reform in some 
matters of discipline, he commenced the agitation of the 
subject in the meetings of ministers, to which he was 
attached. His essay was not approved, however, and 
his effort was withdrawn. His next departure was that 
of accusing two ministers, Fitzwater and Stockdale, with 
unsoundness in doctrine, for having preached, that the 
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light of Christ was sufficient for salvation, without any* 
thing else. — SewalVa Ektory^p, 617. 

He also declared that Wm. Stockdale had ^^ preached 
two Christs, because he preached faith in the Christ 
within, and Christ without us." During the discussion 
of these questions, there was of course, the usual display 
of testimony on both sides, which resulted in the meet- 
ing, before whom the trial was had, admonishing, and 
reprimanding both parties, and dismissing the case. 
Subsequently, however, the disturbance was renewed 
by the two ministers named above, bringing before the 
monthly meetmg, a formal accusation against Keith, for 
denying the sufficiency of the divine light for salvation; — 
Hist, of Friends in America^ by J. BowdeUy vol. ii. p. 79, — 
while it was published against him by another source, 
" that he had departed from the acknowledged views of 
the society, with respect to the efficacy and universality 
of Divine Grace." Keith objected to the testimony of 
these persons, on the ground of their being partisans 
against him, in a former dispute. The question thus 
assumed a personal character, although it involved great 
questions of vital interest to the society. Both parties, 
falling to be reconciled, the disagreement resulted ii^ a 
separation. Keith, and his party, though much smaller 
in numbers than the others, met together in a separate 
building; organized a meeting, and formally demanded 
of the two ministers who had preached the "all suffi- 
ciency of divine light," that they should desist from the 
ministry, until they confessed their error, and became 
reconciled to the Keithian party. 

This, of course, was resisted, as an anomalous innovar 
tion, the like of which, former history had never recorded. 
It was strange indeed, that a small minority in the demo- 
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cratic society of Friends, should assume the censorship 
of the majority, and hold them responsible for deeds 
which they had agreed to sanction. Keith and his fol- 
lowers however, were not content with being thus foiled ; 
they invoked the press, and arraigned their former 
brethren before the christian world, as apostates, heretics, 
and infidels. In the midst of all, those who were thus 
accused, continued to hold their meetings, and preach 
the same " heresy," that their Fathers had done. 

The new Yearly Meeting, which was set up by the spu- 
rious Friends, assumed the name of " Christian Quakers," 
and soon published what they called, " A confession of 
faith in the most necessary things of christian doctrine, 
faith and practice, according to the testimony of Holy 
Scriptures." This confession was prepared with no little 
Skill, and ingenuity; it claimed quakerism as its basis, 
and yet it approached so nearly to the creeds of other 
christian professors, that it was difficult to determine on 
its own merits simply, whether it was a document of 
genuine quakerism, or whether it emanated from an 
evangelical body. The secret of the whole thing was, 
that it was too orthodox for the older society, and yet 
was so cautiously guarded by the particular phraseology 
of the Friends, as to make it apparent, that it did not 
emanate from any sect, disconnected with them. 

They were of course, not acknowledged by the parent 
society, their offence against whom was their ortho- 
doxy. They were unwilling to admit their departure, 
but the simple fact of calling themselves Christian 
Quakers, and attempting to enlist the sympathies and 
co-operation of other religious professors, is evidence in 
itself, that they were dissatisfied with the heresy of their 
fathers ; and that they could not bear the reproach that 
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was heaped upon the society, which .they had left. And 
let it not be forgotten that their first complaint agaiast 
the quaker ministry, was, that it proclaimed the ancient 
doctrine, of the saving eflEicacy of the Efivine light. The 
effect of this schism, was felt in all branches of the 
chui'ch in the colonies, and so little sympathy was 
exhibited for the Keithian dogmas, and spirit, that meet- 
ings in New England, Long Island and Maryland, were 
decided in their expression of disunity with him, and his 
followers. 

The first official action in his case, however, was in 
the form of counsel, and entreaty; and from the London 
Yearly Meeting, there was issued a document, in which ' 
they were "affectionately entreated to make an open 
confession of their fault, and seek by an appointed meet- 
ing, a reconciliation with their injured brethren." Failing 
to fulfil this christian counsel, and waiting another year 
with the hope that time would wear out the acrimony of 
the opposition, the following minute made by the Yearly 
Meeting of London, 1695, is recorded against him: — ^^^It 
is the sense and judgment of this meeting, that the said 
George Keith is gone from the blessed unity of the 
peaceable spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hath there- 
by separated himself from the holy fellowship of the 
Church of Christ ; and that whilst he is in an unreconr 
ciled and uncharitable state, he ought not to preach or 
pray in any of Friends' Meetings, nor be owned or re- 
ceived as one of us, until by a public and hearty acknow- 
ledgment of the great offence he hath given, and hurt he 
hath done, and condemnation of himself therefor, he 
gives proof of his unfeigned repentance, and does his 
endeavor to remove, and take off the reproach he hath 
brought upon Truth and Friends, which, in the love of 
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God, we heartily desire for his soul's sake/' — Minutes of 
Yearly Meeting of 1695. 

The Keithian party, now ofl&cially dismembered, and 
thrown upon themselves, began to labor in their new 
cause with considerable zeal. In America, and especially 
in Philadelphia, and its vicinity, they were the most 
numerous, and influential. Their leader issued a chal- 
lenge to Penn, Whitehead, and others, to enter the field 
of polemical strife with him, in a discussion, involving 
the diflferences of doctrine between them. This was de- 
clined, and Keith stepped entirely aside from his original 
principles, so that we find him in 1695, preaching and 
pubHshing a « thanksgiving sermon." 

The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, about this time, 
wrote to the brethren in London, that Keith's party 
^^doth much lessen, and §re much divided amongst them- 
selves ; some of their preachers have been dipped in the 
Delaware by a Baptist preacher, and one of them having 
been at New York lately, was there sprinkled by an 
Episcopal priest, and some turn to the Pietists." — Epistle 
of 1694. 

Edwards afterwards writes of them — " Their head de- 
serted them, and went over to the Episcopalians ; some 
followed him thither ; some returned to the Penn quakers ; 
and some went to othei societies." 

In 1700 Keith threw aside his quaker dress and lan- 
guage, ai^d Bishop Burnett writes of him as follows : — 
"He was reconciled to the Church, and is now in holy 
orders among us, and likely to do good service, in unde- 
ceiving and reclaiming some of those misled enthusiasts." 
— Hist, of Soc. of Friends, hy Bowdm,p. 103, voL ii. 

Finally, he was ordained, and dispa{;ched by the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign PartS; to America, 
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one prominent object of Ms mission being "to gather 
quakers from quakerism, to the mother church " 

What was the result of these labors, may be learned 
by the following items of history, collected by those 
who were most interested to know the real truth. 
The Rev. Dr. Humphreys declares, that a "breach" 
having occurred among the Quakers, concerning some of 
their "errors, especially their notion of the suflficiency 
of the light within every man to salvation, without any- 
thing else," the party opposed to this error, was called 
the Keithian quakers, who "divided therefore from the 
Foxian quakers, and there were in the year 1694, fifteen 
meetings of these Separatist quakers in Pennsylvania 
and the Jerseys." — Hist. Acct. of Soc. for propagaiing the 
Gospel, &c. 

Fifteen meetings of these Separatists, taken from a 
Yearly Meeting of the whole body, which, before the 
separation, was attended but by fifteen hundred persons, 
must have created a great diminution in their numbers ; 
and though these " Christian'' seceders were in^the mino- 
rity, it must have been, numerically at least, a very 
respectable one. Keith now returns, and protected by 
episcopal authority, commences his labors among this 
people. He is joined by the Rev. Mr. Talbot, and at 
page 81 of the same historian, we read as foUows:-, 
"And as the sober quakers of New Jersey, agreed with 
many of their brethren at Philadelphia, in opposing the 
enthusiastic Foxian quakers, they were induced, by hear- 
ing some sermons from Mr. Keith and Mr. Talbot, to 
inquire what was the doctrine and discipline of the church 
of England," &c., &c. 

At this time there was an infant charge of episcopa- 
lians in Philadelphia, to whom the Bishop of London 
3 
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had sent the Rev.* Mr. Evans, who alone ^^ baptized five 
hundred men, women and children, quakers, in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Jersey." And Messrs. Keith and Talbot, 
" baptized at least two hundred more in different places." 
Finding such success with the Separatists, Keith attempt- 
ed to proselyte the Foxians also, ^^and offered, in all man- 
Jier of good friendship, to speak in ten several places" 
among them ; but he found them ^^ obstinately attached 
to their own notions," {lUd. pp. 74, 80,) and desisted 
from further effort. 

We have been thus expHcit in the foregoiag account, 
in order to bring to light the following facts : — 

1. That the Keithian controversy, originated in his 
opposition to Fitzwater and Stockdale, on the ground of 
their preaching the old Foxian faith of the "all-sufl&- 
ciency of the Divine light." 

2. That the meeting to which he belonged, sustained 
those whom he opposed, and testified against hinij by 
which act they consistently adhered to the original faith 
of their fathers ; and that the Yearly Meeting of London 
sanctioned their proceedings, and also pronounced against 
him. 

3. That Keith and his associates, could not be received 
by other christian professors as quakers, after abandon- 
ing the Foxian standard, which was then, and is now, 
too well known to be misapprehended. 

4. That they had no place to stand on, as a separate 
organization; and that their only, and necessary course 
was to join themselves with others, or to refuse alle- 
giance to aU christian societies, unless they preferred, 
as some did, to return to the " Penn Quakers." 

It may appear singular, that one who is not of the 
Society of Friends, should engage himself with this 
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analysis ; but it is so interwoven with the question of 
christian progress at the present day, that no one who 
carefully considers it, can fail to perceive in it, the sigos of 
a re-gathering of the " people commonly called quakers" 
among themselves ; and a scattering of those who do not 
rightfully possess the title, to other denominations. This 
constitutes the most striking feature of tlie present his- 
tory of the Society of Friends ; and the religious world 
will be recreant to its trust, if it fails to make the record, 
and to mark its significant relation with the great cause 
of orthodox Christianity. 

But, we must preserve the legitimate course of our 
history, and will pass from the Keithian schism and its 
results ; noticing briefly another ciSLUse of defection among 
many, who styled themselves 

" FREE QUAKERS." 

The disturbing times of the Revolution came on, and 
a few of the Friends in America, felt it their duty to en- 
gage in the service of their country, against a foreign foe. 
The principles of quakerism were democratic ; and these 
Friends having been educated to cherish religious free- 
dom, very naturally felt, that as citizens, they were en- 
titled to politicariiberty ; and the same spirit that made 
them willing to battle for the former, they thought, 
urged them to fight for the latter. Fox and his com- 
peers, could not live, without freedom of thought, and 
speech. Quakerism was essentially revolutionary in its 
elements, and tendency ; the young colonies panted for 
the very thing in civil society, that was promised the re- 
ligious world, by the new theory of Fox and his friends > 
and the free spirit which underlaid the whole structure 
of colonial organization, was what stimulated them to 
abandon their ^^ testimony" against war, and engage in the 
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conflict with Great Britain. In doing so^ they adher- 
ed to their other tenets, continued their silent worship, 
refused to acknowledge a hireling ministry, and preserved 
the plain style of dress. They were never numerous, 
but were highly respectable as citizens, and doubtless 
claimed the " light within," as the guide of their judg- 
ment in adopting their peculiar views ; as Perrot did, in 
his extravagant denial of all church authority. As a 
separate religious community, however, they have dis- 
appeared. 

THE FOURTH SEPARATION. 

Next in the order of reverses came the most disastrous 
of all, namely, the separation of 1827. For a long period, 
the society had been preserved in harmony; and after 
so many sittings as it had experienced, the increasing 
membership was settled, and united, in the primitive faith. 
By reason of their peculiar " birth-right" rule, their num- 
bers greatly multiplied ; young people grew up, and were 
admitted into full unity, without form or inquiry ; and a 
separation under such apparently prosperous circum- 
stances, must of necessity have proved a great hindrance 
to future usefulness. Yet it was permitted to come. It 
originated in Philadelphia, and spread itself over the en- 
tire continent, rending not only meetings small, and great, 
but sundering family ties. The harmony of fraternal 
friendships gave place to cruel persecutions, angry law- 
suits, and newspaper contentions, at which the outside 
religious world, stood aghast. Pride of numbers, and 
wealth, and the allurements of a good name from with- 
out, conduced somewhat to the promotion of this state 
of things ; while the growing intelligence of their people, 
had a tendency to affiliate them more closely, with the 
popular religious views of orthodox churches. Foxism, 
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as it was proclaimed by their founder, was too simple 
and abstract, to accord with the more cultivated, intel- 
lectual taste, of the present generation of quakers. Yet 
original quakerism was preached, and the saving power 
of the " Divine light" was the favorite doctrine of some 
of its ministers. The foremost of this class, was Elias 
Hicks, who, like Fitzwater and Stockdale, in the days' 
of Keith, presented it nakedly, to the people ; but he 
soon became the subject of ecclesiastical proscription, 
and was made the stone of stumbling, to satisfy the im- 
proved taste, and love for power, of modern quakerism. 
Those in authority, professed not to desert the belief in 
the "inward light,' but, as preached by Hicks, it was not 
sufficiently dressed in the additions of a more elaborate, 
and orthodox theology. As a simple, abstract doctrine, 
or sentiment, it was pronounced " heresy" by some of 
the office-holders in the tabernacle ; and then commenced 
the struggle, the results of which are so apparent. It 
was a struggle which did not involve diflTerences in doc- 
trinal sentiment alone ; but large estates, which had been 
accumulated, and were held in fee by the society, be- 
came subject to legal investigation. The intolerant party 
persisted in the exercise of power, accidentally ac- 
quired, or presumptuously assumed, even for the purpose 
of preventing the peaceful burial of their opponents. A 
busy public may have forgotten, by this time, many 
scenes of oppressive, heart-rending persecution, which 
transpired over the graves of the dead, under the nile of 
the orthodox party ; but the consciences of the perpe- 
trators, and the wounds they have inflicted upon their 
mourning friends, will go to the bar of Divine justice to- 
gether, to testify of these fruits of bigotry and pride. 
Another result of this great schism, may yet be seen in 
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the an^omalous assembling of different congregations in 
one house, at the same hour, with only a board par- 
tition to separate them; — ^a partition so thin, that the 
preaching on either side may be heard, by persons on the 
other. Both parties so meeting, claim ownership in the 
property, while each, denies the other's right. The hete- 
rodox portion are compelled, by this arrangement, to 
listen to orthodox sermons; and so the orthodox, are 
made to sit under the heresy they repudiate ; while the 
strange mingling of both together, may fall upon the 
ear of the hearer, until all the desires for worship, and 
instruction, are lost in the confused mingling of opposing 
sentiments ! K the " light" leads to such consequences, 
it were as well to live ii^ formal darkness. 

In reviewing the history of the Eeithian schism, and 
comparing it with the last, there are many points of 
striking similarity ; and yet there is one important dif- 
ference,, which forms the nucleus of another controversy, 
already begun, and the result of which must be to the 
advantage of evangelical religion. The London Yearly 
Meeting, in 169Q-91, were Anti-Keithian ; they sympa- 
thized with, and sustained the true Foxian doctrine. In 
1827, they unwittingly, perhaps, arrayed themselves 
with the counterpart of the fotmer Keithian order, and 
took issue with the " Penn Quakers," as they are repre- 
sented now, in the party known as Hioksites. 

Let us be reminded here, of the providential result of 
this London error — ^if, indeed, it may be so called. A 
noble minister — b, man of faith and power, evangelical in 
doctrine, simple in heart, yet wise in scholastic divinity — 
came to this country, sanctioned by the London Meeting, 
to preach the gospel, in its most orthodox form. He 
preached it with earnestness, and sealed it by a godly life. 
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Who that ever sat imder the preaching of Joseph John 
Gumey did not feel his catholic spirit? Who that ever 
mingled with himan social life, did not reahze that he was 
a good, and a great man ? In this country he has done a 
good, and a great work. He .has opened the eyes of many 
of the quakers to see the truth; and seeing it, they realize 
how they have been blinded by the sophistry, and crip- 
pled by the snares of 1827. They come out now, honestly 
and fairly, on the side of orthodoxy; and it may doubt- 
less be said by pastors of other churches, as it was 
said by Mr. Evans, the first Episcopalian priest of Phila- 
delphia, that they have baptized many " men, women, 
and children quakers." 

But we will not forget to notice Hicks' position. We 
have already compared it with that of Fitzwater, and 
Stockdale. We think history, and fair comparison, will 
sanction the analogy. They were called heretics. So 
was he. Their heresy consisted in preaching the '' sav- 
ing light." So did his. The press was employed to 
defame them. So it was, to defame him. It was after- 
wards used to injure the religious character of the sect, 
to which they belonged. So it was used to establish the 
heresy and infidelity of Im adherents. The minority, 
who questioned his soundness, and thus employed the 
press, like Keith and his associates, established meetings, 
and declared that their opposers were not members of 
the Society of Friends. In these meetings they agreed 
upon divers means of enlistiog public sympathy in their 
favor, and assiduously and intrusively employed them. 
So did those who opposed Hicks, and the simple doctrine 
which he preached. 

Keith and his followers called themselves Christian 
Quakers^ and adopted and published a Confession of 
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Faith, embracing a declaration, of their understanding of 
christian doctrine. The opposers of Hicks called them- 
selyes " Orthodox" Friends, and adopted, and published a 
confession of orthodox faith. 

The Keithians, or christian quakers, could not con- 
sistently maintain their original name, and yet em- 
brace and rely upon doctrines, which quakerism did not 
admit as essential ; heuce they contended among them- 
selves, on the very questions of doctrine, for not believ- 
ing which, they disowned their opposers. So the Or- 
thodox Friends of this day, cannot consistently maintain 
their title to orthodoxy, and yet expect to continue 
their claim to quakerism, because it has always been 
heterodox ; hence th^y are now disputing among them- 
selves, as to what constitutes original quakerism, as 
is seen in the present controversy, between what is 
known as Wilburism, and Gumeyism. Of this contro- 
versy we may not now speak in detail, as it is yet in 
progress. The proceedings of the Arch Street Yearly 
Meeting, to be held shortly, will most probably bring 
to light, something worthy of public notice. 

Some of the Keithians were baptized, and came out 
openly as churchmen. Some of the Friends, are doing 
the same thing now. 

Some of the Keithites returned to quakerism. So 
are some now attempting to do, under the false colors 
of Wilburism. Wilbur opposed the orthodoxy of Gur- 
ney, and the party that has grown up under this oppo- 
sition, stand in the same relation precisely to Gurneyism, 
as Hicksism stands to orthodoxy. 

Hence there is no ground for them to occupy, that 
may not be claimed with equal force, by the adherents to 
Hicks. We cannot make a triple division of quakerism. 
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It is a unit, representing a single ppnciple, and that 
principle, defined as the inward Ugkt. No body will 
deny this. All their testimonies, and peculiarities, — all 
their chnrch arrangements and discipline, are claimed 
as emanations from it. K it is departed from, or if any 
thing ^^oatward" is added to it, as equally usefrO, or 
necessary, then its distinctive character is lost. It be- 
comes something else. If the articles of evangelical 
faith are appended to it, and claimed as a part of its 
nature or essence, then it becomes an ^orthodox creed, 
whether simple; or complicated. In the controversy 
Rowing out of the declaration of Gumey*s views, there 
is but one issue ; and that is precisely the same, in fact, 
that was apparent in the Hicksian contest. There is no 
middle ground. It must be one thing, or the other. 
The Friends [Hicksites] are not disputing, they have 
made no change in form, or faith, and stand before the 
world, the acknowledged Foxian quakers. All who 
want to hold the same title, have but one resource left, 
and that is, to re-unite with their'former brethren. All 
who want to be more evangelical, must either organize 
under a new form, and name, or unite themselves with 
one, or more christian churches. 

The christian world looks for this — ^the signs of the 
times indicate it — ^the evangelical quakers themselves 
are moving in this direction ; and we are glad to welcome 
them, while we honor them for their consistency. But 
let us examine the question by their writings, and see 
if our statements may be substantiated. 

We are treating of a controversy, and the best evi- 
dence that can be adduced, may be found in the official 
documents, bearing directly upon the issue. Hicks was 
the offender, and the ecclesiastical court by which he 
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Orthodox Friends. Their verdict in the case will at 
any rate, define their own position. We shall only 
notice, however, the charges bearing upon his soundness 
of faith. They are contained in an imposing document 
callpd a " Declaration of the Yearly Meeting," &c., dated 
4th month, 1828, and signed by the venerable Samuel 
Bottle, as Clerk. 

The first in;iportant charge brought against Hicks, is 
his denial of the Divine authority, and authenticity of 
the Scriptures ; and in the second, he is made to deny 
the miraculous conception of our Lord, to undervalue 
his miracles, to reject a belief in his holy offices, his 
propitiatory offering, his resurrection, ascension, &c. 

It matters not for the question in argument, whether 
these charges are true or not, as relates to Hicks, and his 
adherents. The statement of them in an official docu- 
ment, as an accusation against him, and a sufficient 
ground for his dismemberment, is evidence enough, that 
those who thus call l^im to an account, do believe, what 
they charge him with disbelieving; else there would be 
no force, or truth in their testimony. 

But Hicks asserted then, and his friends do now, that 
they do not question the Divine origin of Holy Scrip- 
tures, or deny the doctrines contained therein; but that 
they believe them, according to the spiritual construc- 
tion the "light within" throws upon them, though not 
according to the prescribed order of orthodox theology. 

In the face of this oft repeated assertion on their 
part, the Declaration is issued, and the meeting so act- 
ing, asserts, that for its part, it does believe in these doc- 
trines, according to the prescribed order of orthodox 
theology, else there can be no validity^ or soundness, in 
their "Declaration/' 
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But, to the charges separately. 

1. The denial of the Divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The Declaration asserts, at page 19, that the pariy 
whose sentiments it expresses, do "beUeve in the au- 
thenticity and Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
and acknowledge them to be the only fit outward test of 
doctrines, having been dictated by the Holy Spirit of 
Grod, which cannot err : * * and are able to make wise 
unto salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus." 

From the article of their Discipline also, under the 
head of Scriptures, three new sections of which, were 
introduced in 1828, to meet this emergency, we take 
the following extracts : 

" We have always befieved that the Holy Scriptures 
were written by Divine inspiration, and that they are 
dbk to make wise unto salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus." 

" We have always asserted our willingness that all 
OUT docixines and practices be tried by them, md admit 
it as a positive maxim, that whatever any do pretending 
to the Spirit, which is contrary to the Scriptures, be ac- 
counted and reckoned a delusion of the devil." 

This belief of theirs makes the Scriptures the stand- 
ard, and rule of faith — all that is contrary to it, being 
not only unsound, but a delusion of the devil. 

It places the written word, just where other orthodox 
churches place it; and as evidence, we present the follow- 
ing, part of Article 6th of the " Articles of Religion" of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

" Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation. So that whatsoever is not read therein, or may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, 
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that it should be believed as an article of the faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation^" — Prayer 
Book, Art. vi. 

But here we may be met with a reference to the 
quaker faith in the assistance of the Holy Spirit, in 
order to discern what the Scriptures truly mean. We 
admit all this, and take from their Article of Discipline^ 
a part of which 'is quoted above, the following : 

"As a true understanding of the Divine will, an^ 
meaning, cannot be discerned by the natural, but only by 
the spiritual man, it is therefore by the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, that they are ^ read with great instruction 
and comfort." 

This we all admit, and teach. We believe, too, that 
this blessed Spirit is not limited, and partial in His visi- 
tations to the children of men ; and that He does not 
pour out His light upon the written page, and reflect it 
down into the heart, till the truth is implanted there by 
Himself, for quakers alone; but for all who diligently 
seek to know His " will" and " meaning." There is no 
difference between your orthodoxy, and ours, on this 
point. But let us see how we stand with reference to 
the second charge ; which is, the denial of the divinity of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, a rejection of a be- 
lief in his holy offices, propitiatory offering, resurrection, 
ascension, &c. 

With reference to this serious fault, charged upon 
Hicks and his followers, we must repeat that they did 
not, or do not acknowledge its truth, according to their 
understanding of the revelations of the ^ light within ;" 
hence their offence is, that they do not admit the gener- 
ally acknowledged evangelical interpretation of it, which 
their orthodox friends do admit, and publish, by this act 
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which in this matter, has also been added to, since the 
separation, plainly declares as follows : — See section 5, 
of article on ^ Conduct and Conversation." 

^ By* the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ without ns, he 
' hath reconciled ns to God, even while we are enemies, 
that is, he offers reconciliation nnto ns and puts ns into 
a capadty of being reconciled, and we, troly repenting 
and believing, are through the mercy of Gt)d, justified 
from the imputation of sins' and transgressions that are 
past, as though they had never been committed." 

And in the 4th Article, imder the head of Scriptures, 
also adopted since the separation, we read as follows : 
'^ We receive, and believe the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures simply as it stands in the text. There are tiiree 
that bear record in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost." 

The matter is, however, more fully expressed in tiie 
following extract from the Declaration,— see page 27 : 
'^ For we have always professed and sincerely believed, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ was miraculously conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, and bom of the Virgin Mary-^that 
God gave not the spirit by measure unto him, but that 
aU the frdness of^tiie Godhead dwelt in him bodily, and 
of his fulness have all we received, and grace for grace 
— ^that he was given for God's salvation to the ends of 
the earth, for Gentiles as well as Jews, and that no man 
Cometh unto the Fatiier, but by him — ^that he was 
tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin, the 
prince of this world having no part in him, that he 
wrought many mighty miracles-^hat he bore our sins 
in his own body upon tiie tree, that we being dead to 
sin, might live unto righteousness, — ^that he laid down 
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his Kfe for the sheep, that he by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man ; and he is therefore 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of, the whole world — ^that he was buried in 
the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, rose again from 
the dead the third day, and his body saw ho corruption 
— ^that he discovered himself to his disciples for the 
space of forty days, ascended up on high, and now sitteth 
at the right hand of God, our glorious Mediator, Inter- 
cessor, and Advocate with the Father." 

Compare this, with the Articles of Religion of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

"Article 1. There is but one living and true God ever- 
lasting, without body, parts, or passions ; of infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness ; the Maker and Preserver 
of all things, both visible, and invisible. And in unity 
of this Godhead there be three persons of one substance, 
power, and eternity : the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

Art. 2. The Son, which is the Word of the Father, 
begotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and 
eternal God, and of one substance with the Father, took 
man's nature, in the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her 
substance, so that two whole and perfect Natures, that is 
to say, the Godhead, and Manhood, were joined together 
in one Person, never to be divided, whereof is one 
Christ, very God, and very Man : who truly suffered, 
was crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his Father 
to us, and to be a sacrifice not only for original guilt, but 
also for actual sins of men. 

Art. 3. As Christ died for us, and was buried, so also 
is it to be believed that he went down into HeU. 

Art. 4. CSirist did truly rise again from death, and 
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took again his body, with flesh, bones, and all things ap- 
pertaining to the perfection of man's nature ; wherewith 
he ascended into Heaven, and there sitteth until he re- 
turn to judge all men at the last day. 

Art. 5. The Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father 
• and Son, is of one substance, majesty and glory with 
the Father and the Son, very and eternal God." 

The reader, in comparing these two declarations, will 
find their only difference to be in the phraseology. The 
essential thing is equally strong in both, and the com- 
parison fully justifies the claim of the orthodox quakers 
to orthodoxy. We think we are not mistaken in saying 
that they do make this claim; and in order to show upon 
what evidence our opinion is founded, we present the 
following facts. They filed a bill in the Court af Chan- 
cery in New Jersey, bearing date on the "13th of llth 
Month, 1828," which purports to give a history of a cer- 
tain school fund, then in dispute, and claimed by them, 
in which they use the following language : " Your orator 
further shows and charges, that there has been for seve^ 
ral years past, a dispute, and controversy in the Society 
of Friends, which divided them into two parties ; the 
one generally called and known by the name of the 
Hicksites, the other by the name of the Orthodox party/'- 

In the course of this bill, which may be found in 
full, in vol. 1, Foster's Report — ^the same name of or- 
thodox is assumed, no less than twelve times. The other 
pleadings filed in the case, are equally profuse in the 
assumption of tiie title of orthodox; and it is made a 
strong point in the arguments of their counsel, — ^a point 
doubtless, which had its effect in popularizing their side 
of the argument, and achieving the final result. 

On the other hand the party called Hicksites, indig- 
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nantly, and steadily rejected the name that was given 
ti^em; and we are not aware tiiat it is admitted in a 
single instance, in the course of the investigation. We 
think, therefore, we are doing no injustice to Orthodox 
Friends, by drawing this conclusion from the evidences 
before us, inasmuch as they would not have allowed 
themselves, by counsel or otherwise, .to adopt a distinc- 
tive term, which was in itself, either untrue, or unaccep- 
table, even £o suit a temporary purpose. 

With such views of Holy Scripture, and the doctrine 
of salvation through Christ, as are held by these Friends, 
we would inquire of them, why draw a line of distinc- 
tion, between you and us ? Why denounce our minis- 
ters, as "hirelings," whose work it is, to publish these 
same gltfd tidings to all men ? Why exhort your young 
people to avoid us, and turn their backs upon our 
ministry, when the same Saviour is acknowledged, and 
the same gospel preached by us all? Why stand 
professedly on quaker ground, and claim quaker princi- 
ples as peculiarly your own, when it requires the per- 
version of sound reaaon, and logic, to make out any real 
difference in doctrine, between you and us ? You train 
your youth in a doctrinal faith, that will admit them * 
into any evangelical church; and all they want is to 
agree upon a form of profession, different from yours, to 
become at once churchmen, after one name or another. 

It may indeed be true, that with many, it is simply a 
question of individual choice, founded upon social or 
popular influences. Traditionally orthodox in faith, it 
is a mere matter of religious taste, whether they shall 
be Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, or any 
thing else. With others, the change may be the result 
of conscientious conviction, and the choice according to 
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the leadings of the "light within," or as we would say 
orthodoxically, and scripturally, — ^under the direction of 
the Holy Spirit. 

There have been many of both classes, in the Society 
of Friends, who have found refuge with other tribes in 
Israel, and there are many more who are now pre- 
paring for a similar change of place, and labor. You 
have not only subscribed to our doctrines, but you 
have formed Tract, and Bible Societies, and* are engaged 
in an exclusive way, in circulating the same gospel 
truths, that we send, by our home clergy, and foreign 
missionaries, to all parts of the world. Why not then 
own our labors, as in the gospel also, and not warn your 
young people against us, as you do in your exhortations 
from time to time. Tour yearly meeting epistle of 
1833 presents an example, as follows, "The present 
period is remarkable for the great number of under- 
takings that have for their object the promotion of moral, 
religious, or benevolent purposes, and in which the co- 
operation of Friends is often solicited. We believe that 
a frequent or familiar association with the world, and 
with those who do not conform to our principles or prac- 
tices, whether by uniting in carrying on such plans, or 
in our common intercourse and concerns among men, is 
calculated to have a weakening effect on the mind, to 
leaven us into the spirit of the world, and expose us to 
temptations to depart from our religious testimonies. 
* * * You will find your safety to consist in still- 
ness, and a deep indwelling with the seed of life in your 
own hearts, keeping within the bosom of our own soci- 
ety, &c." This is a little like ancient quakerism; it 
is thrown out to check the tide of the youth to- 
wards other professions; but it is unavailing, because 
5 
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not commensurate with the end in view. You cannot 
expect to educate your children in the first elements of 
orthodox faith, and not permit them to carry out in 
practice, what your teaching inevitably leads to. The 
only way to keep them quakers, is, to hold them to 
the first principle, — ^the chief characteristic principle of 
the sect, as presented by Fox. 

But what is your present condition? 

It is certainly not inviting to the young and thoughtful 
christian. He grows up under the shelter of your so- 
ciety, and when his judgment is matured enough to ex- 
amine, and know for himself, he very naturally inquires, 
Where are the princes in this family in Israel ? Where 
her prophete? Are-her walls and her towers being repaired 
and extended ? Does she enlarge her borders, and lengthen 
her stakes ? A living church must have a living minis- 
try ; — a ministry that is successful in winning souls to 
the fold of Christ, — a ministry that goes out after the 
lost sheep, among the hedges, and ditches, and wherever 
they may have wandered. In view of the truthful 
response, which present observation, and experience, must 
make to these faithful inquiries, we fear it may be said 
before long, ^^ Her gates are sunk into the ground ; he 
hath destroyed and broken her bars ; her king and her 
princes are among the gentiles; the law is no more, her 
prophets also find no vision from the Lord.'"*" 

This language may reach you from without it is true, 
but the time is at hand, when you will realize, why it 
has been said by hundreds of your people, since the 
separation of 1827, who have felt themselves cramped 
within your pale,— ^^ The place is too strait for me ; give 
place to me that I may dwell."f And they have gone 

* LamentatioDi, ii. 9. f liaiah zlix. 20. 
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oat and fofind that tbej oonld be cliristians, under other 
names. 

As snch, tbey plead with yon^ and ask, that for the 
gospel's, sake 70a will cease jour bickerii^, and come 
out boldly, on one side, or the other. The present 
generation are not satisfied with these traditions, or 
assertions of belief: they demand, and of ri^t ought 
to have, sadi an explanation of christian ftith, from all ' 
professors of religion, as is compatible with tihe value 
and interest of the great cause of chrisiianily itself. 
May it yet be said of you, that in your barrenness, 
you went out in search of your lost children, embo- 
somed, as they are, with other churches, who preach 
Christ, and Him crucified, and uniting with them, re- 
joiced, saying, '^Who hath begotten me these, seeing I 
have lost my children, and am desolate ; a captive remov- 
ing to and fro, and who hath brought up these?"* 

THE mCKSLlN HBHBST. 

There is nothing in the discipline of that portion of 
the Society of Friends, we are now about to consider, 
which prevents a member from being a Trinitarian, Uni- 
tarian, or TJniversalist. The greatest liberty of con- 
science is allowed by this sect on all subjects, considered 
secondary — ^but one item of religious faith, is required 
to be bdieved; and that is, the ^^universality, and saving 
efficacy, of the Divine lighf If the light leads a man 
to be a rigid Oxford tractarian, he may be so, and enjoy 
his belief, so long as he keeps it to himself; but when 
he pretends to make his doctrine the standard for other 
people, and to urge it upon them as necessary, then he 

* Isuah xlix. 20. 
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interferes with the private judgment of his fellows, and 
is out of order. So a man may be a Unitarian, of the 
most liberal school, and have a right to his own opinions ; 
but he cannot be allowed to impose them upon others, 
as necessary for them. , 

Yet, while there are differences among them, as there 
were among the early Friends, on some points of doc- 
trine, it seems to be their mission, to stand in the midst 
of the current of popular theology, and oppose its on- 
ward course, as far as they may, by an open denial of 
the necessity of any form of belief at all, except the 
simple acknowledgment of the Divine light, as the suf- 
ficient rule of conduct. 

So far as the Scriptures are concerned, E. Hicks may 
be quoted as the exponent of their belief — ^in the follow- 
ing words : — ■" But, has the letter ever turned any one 
to the right thing, unless £he Light opening it to the un- 
derstanding, has helped him to put in practice what the 
letter dictated ?" " Oh, let us turn to the substance, for 
even the letter that is most correctly written, is only 
doing the same thing, that I am now endeavoring to have 
you do, — to turn inward'' 

Hicks derived his authority from Fox and others, who 
say : " They (the Scriptures,) will not give a know- 
ledge of Christ." " The letter is carnal, and killeth." — 
Journal^ vol. i., p. 89. 

Barclay says also, speaking of some of his " friends 
who profess the same faith," and " who could not read 
their own vulgar language, and being pressed by their 
adversaries with some citations out of the English trans- 
lation, and finding them to disagree toith the manifestatiof$ 
of the truth in their hearts y have boldly afirmed^ the * Spirit 
of God never said so^ which when on this account I serious- 
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If/ examined^ I really found to he errors^ and corruptions of 
the translaiionJ' — Barclays Apology ^ p. -82. 

" But the letter of Scripture is outward ; of itself, a 
dead thing — a mere declaration of good things, but not 
the thing itself." — Apology^ Prop. 3, sec. 2. 

It was evidently the effort of these fathers in the 
church to give prominence to the Spirit ; and a subordi- 
nate place to the Scriptures. They did not object to 
the use of the Bible, but to its abuse — ^and whatever 
may be said of their doctrine, justice requires that it 
should be fairly stated. It will be clearly seen, how- 
ever, from these passages, that neither Fox, Barclay, or 
Hicks, would preach acceptably, such sentiments in this 
day, among those who believe that the Scriptures are 
"able to make wise unto salvation," &c. 

All this is heresy. The religious world is properly 
enough engaged in what they*esteem the work of giving 
the Scriptures their right place ; they exhort that they 
should be believed, as the "rule of faith and practice," 
that erring men need a tangible, visible law; and surely, 
if the Spirit dictates nothing that the Scriptures will 
not sanction, there can be no objection to their being 
accepted as the rule. We therefore reject this senti- 
ment, that the light within every man, is to be reckoned 
his sole guide, because, men may err in their concep- 
tion of what it is. Our judgment is imperfect, and 
if we have no test, by which we can judge whether 
we are led by a true or false light, we may go far 
astray, before we know it. Such is the constant experi- 
ence among the Friends, to this day. Perrot, whom we 
have already noticed, had just as much right to claim 
the guidance of the light j in his course, as Fox, and 
others had, to condemn, and disown him for pursuing it. 
Hicks laid especial stress upon its illuminating influence 
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in preaching his doctrines ; and the Yearly Meeting who 
issued the "Declaration" against him, professed also, to 
be under its immediate direction. With these contending 
influences ^om the same source, leading as they do to 
opposmg, and conflicting sentiments, and positions, it is 
no marvel, that one side at least, of the contestants, 
should see the necessity of flying to the recognized 
standard, and test of Divine truth, namely, the Holy 
Scriptures. But look for a moment to the results of the 
same principle among the Friends, called Hicksites. 
Some of them, with perfect consistency, are running 
oS into an imdefined association, without foundation, 
or parts, called 

"progressive friends." 

These, having no prescribed form or rule,— speak, read, 
sing or pray, as they may like, at the promptmg of the 
moment, with no standard for membership, admitting 
clergymen who may read their sermons ; or infidels, who 
may disclaim all sermonizing. This is very well for 
the entertainment it affords for the time, because all fac- 
tions convene, agreeing to differ; and their differences 
are heard with a perfect understanding that each has a 
right to dissent from the other ; but for the great pur- 
pose of affecting souls — ^reaching the lost — and inviting 
prodigals to return to the Father's House, such a move- 
ment, is utterly without avail. It is referred to here, 
only to show the confusion into which men may be led, 
who reject all standards, and rules of life, except their 
own inward emotions, which may, or may not be " spirit- 
ually discerned." 

It will not be ;relevant to our present purpose, to 
gather extracts, to state the doctrine of the Friends, 
called Hicksites, regarditig the Divinity of Christ. 
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From a careful examination of their published views on 
the subject, it is clear, that their belief is a simple one, 
as follows : — " Christ within, the hope of glory." Their 
interpretation of this, is not a dependence upon the 
sacrifice made by Jesus upon Calvary, but upon the 
power of God in the soul. The birth which they believe 
essential, is the birth in the soul of the Spirit of Christ ; 
the death, which must be known, is that of the carnal 
will of the unregenerate, or rebellious nature ; the resur- 
rection in which they hope, is the awakening, and arising 
of the in.^ priui^le l^^ doMioioa ov J the .uioly 
thoughts, and passions of the heart ; the intercession on 
which they rely, is the silent pleading of the inward 
power for complete deliverance from the bondage of sin, 
that the subject of divine mercy and grace, may become 
a partaker of the highest, and purest gospel liberty, by 
which he is brought into direct communion with God. 

There is an appearance of simplicity in this version of 
the subject, which is captivating to many minds, and no 
doubt comforting to many ; and while there is a necessity 
everywhere in Christendom for deeper personal experi- 
ence in religion, we may be permitted to say to our 
Friends, " This ought ye to have done, and not left the 
other undone." Tour great error seems to be, in under- 
valuing the outward, by your* rigid adherence to the 
inward. They are both parts of the Divine arrange- 
ment, which no human power, has a right to gainsay. 
All the comfort you enjoy of the inward light, was pur- 
chased for you, by the blood. of Ihe New Covenant; and 
in taking to your hearts the precious prize, may you not 
forget the suflFering Victim, whose coming, and work, fin- 
ished the ceremonial, to give place to the spiritual law. 
We fear you often misapprehend your christian brethren 
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of other names, upon whom you are accustomed to look 
as formaUsts in religion, by attributing to them, exclu- 
mely outward views, on these important, and interesting 
subjects. 

We do believe in the outward, — ^we recognize the 
fact that Christ died to put an end to priestly sacri- 
fices, — ^himself being the sacrifice for all ; and that, with 
this event, there came a new, and spiritual covenant, 
in which old things passed away, and all things be- 
came new ; — that the Comforter descended, to continue 
with us through life's journey; and that His abiding 
presence, has been vouchsafed to us forever. With 
you, and our orthodox friends, we have a blessed con- 
fidence "in* the Holy Spirit; we love His sweet influ- 
ences upon our hearts, and delight to enjoy communion 
with all believers ; but yet, we adopt the baptism which 
Christ directed; we partake of the supper which he pre- 
pared and blessed ; we sing in worship, as did his early 
disciples ; we go about, preaching his everlasting word, 
and doctrine, to the poor, the blind, and the halt. Tou 
believe in a part of the gospel principle, and plan, and 
make yourselves oracles of His truth, professing to be 
especially enlightened by the immediate revelations of 
His Spirit. And because we embrace it all, outward 
and ceremonial, as well as inward and essential, we are 
preached against by your ministers ; our messengers are 
denounced as " hirelings," and the services of our altars, 
proclaimed a solemn mockery, in the face of an intelli- 
gent world. Tou have your testimonies, and peculiari- 
ties. They are to you, just what our ordinances are, to 
us. We do not believe that water baptism, or the sup- 
per of the Lord, are in themselves essential ; both of them 
may be unworthily employed; and yet to those who 
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use them, as Christ intended, and directed, they are 
profitable helps, in our christian experience. Think 
ye not, that the few who " sat at meat" with Jesus, for 
the last time, when he blessed the bread, and cup, and 
distributed to each alike, felt, and wept, from their very 
hearts, because His blessing was upon them ? And why 
may not we, unworthy as we are, gather about our altars 
at stated periods, and enjoy the remembrance of that 
occasion, taking by faith, the bread and cup, and receiv- 
ing by faith, the blessing of our Master ? You profess 
to do it, without the emblems — why decry us for doing it 
with them ? May we not say to you again — " This ye 
ought to have done, and not left the other undone." 

Your peculiarities are the badges of your faith; by 
them you are known ; you do not consider them essential 
to salvation. The " light" may even direct away from 
them ; it may point to other signs ; and yet, if a member 
of your church refuses to accept of them, he is considered 
unworthy. So are ours, if they decline to use the ordir 
nances ; we do not compel any to the feasts of our sancr 
tuaries; we invite, and persuade all; their own judgment 
and will, settle the matter of their individual conduct. 
True, we require baptism as an initiatory rite. You 
have your mode of admission, through your elders, and 
committees ; and applicants must receive, not only your 
creed, but your testimonies; and it is fair to suppose, 
that they agree to comply with them. 

You have forms of dress, speech, worship, discipline, 
an established ministry, and stated times for meeting in 
public worship. They are none the less forms, than ours. 
You sit in silence, and wait for the ministry to be 
inspired at the time. May not your silence be formal ? 
6 
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Is it not often so ? Is it not more likely to be so, than 
otherwise, especially with the young ? 

We read the Scriptures, sing psalms, pray to the God of 
our Faiiiers, and^oi^r^; listen to a ministry that may be in- 
spired, or not; but which always ought to be, and often is. 
We do not profess to limit the power of the Holy Spirit, 
to instruct the ministry, on what subject to plead with, 
and persuade the heart, or enlighten and instruct the mind. 
We believe that it may be done in the closet at home; as 
well as at the place of worship. We have such exalted 
views of the Spirit, that we may rely upon it, to foresee, as 
well as know at the time, what the people need ; and to 
direct the minister's mind beforehand, to the proper sub- 
ject, and the proper way of treating it. Would we not be 
ungenerous,— even anti-christian, if we were to denounce 
you as, mere formalists, and exhort our people to turn 
from you, and your assemblies, as from Pharisees, who 
were clean without, but within, were full of corruption ? 
And yet, your forms, are as distinct as ours, and in them- 
selves, no more usefuJ or necessary. Silence is just as 
surely a form, as singing. True, its effect upon the 
mind, wiU be according to the quality of mind to be 
affected ; but we think, the effort to engage in an active 
religious service, with a devotional congregation, would 
be much more likely to produce religious thought, and 
feeling, with most men, than if left to their own uncer- 
tain promptings. 

A WORD ABOUT CREEDS. 

It has always been said by the Society of Friends, 
that they had no creed, or what was generally acknow- 
ledged as such. A creed, is that which is believed. 
(credo^ I believe.) Every individual who has any re- 
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ligious sentiment in his own mind, has a creed— a faith 
of some sort. He gives it form, when he expresses it, 
and it becomes his spoken, or written creed. And as it 
is expected of every professor of religion, that he should 
be able to give an answer, according to the hope that 
is in him, when inquired of, concerning his faith; so 
the intelligence of the age requires, that every community 
of individuals, who organize under the name of religion, 
should publicly express their faith, that inquirers may see, 
and examine it, for themselves. Such has always been 
the case from the early days of Christianity until now. 
The church, standing as it has done, in opposition to the 
cold, and heedless world, needed a rallying point, that 
her own energies might be fortified, and that she might 
always hold up a standing argument against idolatry, and 
superstition. Quakerism declares that creeds lead to 
dispute and schism ; that the only safeguard against con- 
fusion, is to " centre to the seed of life within," &c. But 
their own history, embracing as it does a period of only 
two centuries, shows at least four distinct divisions — 
and they are now consummating another. 

We will not say that these divisions would not have 
occurred, if they had had a well-defined, and published 
doctrinal creed ; but we can easily imagine that Perrot's 
extravagances might have been controlled, had he been 
taught subjection to rule ; but he was consistent in his 
claiming the authority of the " inward light ;" for he, and 
his friends acknowledged this, as paramount to any wri<> 
ten rule, even the Holy Scriptures. 

Keith's "apostacy," as it is called, was simply the 
result of an indefinite and unsatisfactory system of be- 
lief; he felt the need of a "Declaration" of principles 
on the part of the society — ^he wanted a " Confession" 
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of their faith. They should have had one ; and it 
should have been like a "city set on an hill," that aU 
could have seen it. This being the case, there would 
have been no opportunity for such great latitude in 
doctrine, as led to the separation at that period. Had 
a difference occurred at all, the church would have had 
a positive test, according to its own authority, and inter- 
pretation; and there could have been no difficulty in 
determining who were quakers, and who, not. 

The same remarks apply to the schism of 1827. AU 
the doctrinal differences between Hicks, and his opposers, 
might have been settled, by the authority of a simple, and 
well expressed form of belief. Whereas, the question 
being left to individual interpretation of dozens of early 
authors, who not only differed from each other, but at 
different periods in their own experience, entertained ad- 
verse sentiments, there could be no test of what quaker- 
ism was, in doctrine, save only, the one striking, ever 
prominent idea of the " Divine Ught," which we maintain, 
is its primary characteristic. 

Among the first creeds of which we have any record 
in Scripture, is the following : " See, here is water : what 
doth hinder me to be baptized ? 

" And Philip said. If thou believest with all thine 
heart thou mayest. And he answered, and said, I be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the 3on of God. 

^^ And he commanded the chariot to stand still, and 
i^ey went down both into the water, both Philip and 
the eunuch, and he baptized him."* 

This is a simple confession of faith, that is founded 
upon the prophet's account of the sufferings, and death 
of Christ, as a sacrifice for sin, which the inquirer had 

* Acts viii. 36, 37, 38. 
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been reading in the Scriptures, but which he did not 
understand, till Philip, who was instructed by the Spirit 
to " Go near, and join" himself to the chariot, showed it 
unto him. The condition affixed to the confession was, 
that he might be baptized with water, which was the 
sign of his initiation into the church. 

In this creed, the authority of the Scriptures, the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, were all acknowledged ; while the ordinance of 
water baptism was performed, as a part of the church 
requirement. 

As they progressed in knowledge, and experience 
their creeds were amplified, so as to embrace their " tes- 
timony" against popular Jewish errors, as well as to de- 
fine more explicitly, their own views. The same doc- 
trines, however, that were taught in the passages we 
have quoted, were prominent in all succeeding apostolic 
councils, and constitutions. They were confirmed at 
Nice, and Constantinople, and have descended as a legacy 
to the christian world ; being incorporated in more modem 
times among all the Protestant orthodox sects, from the 
Prayer Book of the Establishment, in the mother country, 
to the Discipline of Orthodox Friends of our republican 
America. 

It is to be lamented that many things have been in- 
troduced into our various church theories of latter time, 
which would be as well out of them. It were bettec for 
us, if we would copy the simple, artless trust of the 
Fathers; their fervency in prayer; their natural manner 
of singing; their devout and unrestrained responses; their 
cheerful sacrifices, and their family unity; — ^better if we 
were less exclusive in our labors; if we went about, 
and divided, and shared our work ; — better if we depend- 
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ed less upon our clergy, if we had a living^ spirUualy 
working laity. If our friends, whose faith we have been 
considering, would throw aside their prejudices, and tra- 
ditions, and come with us, bringing their practical mo- 
rality, and zeal for good works with them, we see no 
reason why we might not be benefited by them, while 
we think they would have clearer views of Divine truth, 
and exercise a more powerful influence, in the cause of 
our common religion. 

We believe the alterations which have been made in 
their discipline within the last thirty years, to meet the 
commonly received orthodox faith, is one grand step in 
this direction. What they need, is a little more moral 
courage, to acknowledge that they have a creed, and pub- 
lish it freely ; at least so far as to give it to their own 
members, and all christian inquirers; and then they 
cannot consistently withhold the future acknowledgment 
of other church tenets, unless they go back to the 
cottage of Drayton, to learn over again, the lessons of 
their first leader. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have noticed the most important divisions in 
the Society of Friends, from its origin, to 1827. It has 
been assumed, that what is now usually called Hicksism, 
is the same as Foxism was, two centuries ago : that 
what is now known as orthodox quakerism, is in all es- 
sential particulars, identical with orthodox religion, as it 
is professed in the various chui'ches of Christendom. It is 
shown, too, that on this very question, there is a present 
difficulty among the Friends, growing out of opposition to 
the evangelical doctrines of Joseph John Gumey ; and it 
is a most singular and significant fact, that this opposition 
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emanates from the same source, which exercised the most 
rigid censorship, and discipline, against Elias Hicks. The 
inference is, that if Hicksism is heresy, Gurneyism must 
be orthodoxy; and the interesting inquiry is immedi- 
ately presented, where do those stand, who are neither 
one thing, or the other. The rational conclusion is, that 
they cannot maintain a position at all, unless they change 
their standing point ; and they cannot change it, except 
to Hicksism or Gurneyism ; or in other words, to quaker- 
ism, or orthodox churchism. It matters not what name 
they may assume ; the fact will be, as here stated. 

The Yearly Meeting will assemble in the old Arch 
Street house in a few more days. It may be a scene of 
strife, and confusion, if this element of discord, shall be 
again discussed. The outside religious wgrld are look^ 
ing on with interest — ^they would fain see the factions 
of the primitive Society of Friends united again, in so 
fax as they may possess the elements of unity; and they 
expect to see a gathering of the disaflfected into other 
folds — ^for the time has nearly come, when the forms, 
and peculiarities of the Friends, wiQ be lost in the reli- 
gious progress of other churches. There is that element 
in all, which has an affinity for the great magnet of 
Truth; and the individual particles that are scattered 
over the world, are being gradually amalgamated into 
one — not in form, but in substance, weight, and effective 
energy. The portions that continue to, stand aloof, will 
prove, that there is not a sufficient response within them, 
to the great attractive force, to draw them into a com- 
mon brotherhood. 

We wait the further developments of the Gurney 
controversy. We bid all religionists of every name to 
look on. We do not wish, or attempt to proselyte 
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quakers to our churches; but we claim it of them as a 
duty they owe to us, that wherein they have left the 
former doctrine of Fox, and have taken the very sub- 
stance of our creeds, to fortify themselves against the 
assaults of heresy, — ^that they give us their authority, 
for refusing to fellowship, and co-operate with other 
orthodox efforts to spread the gospel. 



THE Ein>. 



